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Review Essay: Religion, War, and the Meaning 
of America 



Harry S. Stout 



The norm of American national life is war. From colonial ori- 
gins to the present, Americans have never seen a generation that was 
not preoccupied with wars, threats of wars, and military interven- 
tions on foreign soils. This is not something Americans — or American 
historians — are trained to think about. In American memory and 
mythology, the United States is, at heart, a nation of peace; it 
unleashes the quiver of war as a last resort and only when pushed. 

In like manner religion, especially what we now call evangel- 
ical Protestantism, has been a conspicuous presence in American wars 
from the seventeenth Century to the present. American wars are sacred 
wars and American religion, with some notable exceptions, is martial 
at the very core of its being. The ties between war and religion are 
symbiotic and the two grew up inextricably intertwined. 

Sadly most Americans, and not a few historians, have a lot to 
learn about the intimate connection between religion and war both at 
home and abroad. Let's Start a brief review of American wars at 
home. If pressed, most Americans could name, and know something 
about, four wars in the distant past: the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War, and World Wars I and IL In more recent memory, Korea, 
Vietnam, and Iraq/Afghanistan would be identified as places of 
American war, though the details of military interventions (short of 
"total war") in nations such as Iran (1953), Guatemala (1954), 
Lebanon (1958), Panama (1958), Cuba (1961), Iraq (1963), Indonesia 
(1965), Oman (1970), Angola (1976-92), Libya (1986), Somalia 
(1992-94), or Haiti (1994) already have been forgotten. 

Some of the most destructive wars in American history took 
place on American soil as government forces violently suppressed 
native populations with impunity Beyond the familiär stories of 
General Custer at Little Big Hörn or the Wounded Knee Massacre in 
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1890, American armies fought twenty-nine major wars against indige- 
nous populations as recently as the twentieth-century war against the 
Creeks in Oklahoma in 1901, or "The Siege at Wounded Knee" in 
1973. Earlier nineteenth-century Creek wars commanded by Andrew 
Jackson and the Seminole Wars cost thousands of lives and erased 
vast tracts of Indian lands in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. The Vic- 
tors herded survivors into Christian reservations where they learned 
the white conqueror's religion without gaining its racially based enti- 
tlements and civil rights. In all of these, religion justified America's 
"manifest destiny" to "overspread" the continent as self-appointed 
civilian and military "missionaries." Where other nations and races 
were held to the conventional mandates of human positive law, 
American churchmen and statesmen upheld the superiority of divine 
law in God's "New Israel," enabling them to supercede the "rights" 
of foreign peoples and nations even as ancient Israel had a sacred des- 
tiny to subdue the "heathen" peoples of Canaan. 1 

America's greatest waste of life in war took place on American 
soil in the Civil War. The numbers are hard to comprehend today. 
More than a million northern and southern soldiers were killed or 
wounded with little thought to restraint. Against proportionality and 
common sense, American generals sacrificed thousands of lives in a 
day — or less. At Cold Harbor, Virginia, to cite one example, General 
U. S. Grant ordered his Army of the Potomac to mount repeated, and 
futile, assaults against the strongly entrenched lines commanded by 
Robert E. Lee's Army of Northern Virginia. Grant's gamble left 7,000 
soldiers, primarily Union, dead or wounded in little over an hour — a 
casualty rate of roughly 110 per minute. At least 50,000 American civil- 
ians perished in the Civil War crossfires. The vast majority of these 
casualties were the victims of an evangelical Protestant feeding frenzy 
pitting Protestants against other Protestants. 2 

For Americans who want a national narrative of peace inter- 
rupted by occasional "good" wars, the story grows even worse after 
the Civil War when American bellicosity went global. Immediately 
after the Civil War, American Marines occupied Managua and Leon, 
Nicaragua, for twelve years from 1865 to 1877. Something on the order 
of 300,000 American soldiers fought an undeclared war in Korea from 
1950 to 1953. Lesser interventions remain largely unknown. In 1871, 
for example, in the Shinmiyangyo Battle, a U.S. naval and marine 
force invaded Korea, attacking and capturing five forts to "punish" 
natives for failing to establish trade agreements. But outside of mili- 
tary and diplomatic histories, few sources describe this. 

Most Americans know that the Korean war also involved war 
with China after November 1, 1950. But most do not know that 
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American occupations of China were nothing new. In order to protect 
American trading "interests" in Shanghai, American forces repeat- 
edly invaded China between 1912 and 1941, along with other 
European nations. In 1927, 5,670 American forces landed ashore in 
China accompanied by 44 naval vessels. In 1933, the U.S. sent 3,027 
soldiers ashore in "protective actions" to defend American interests. 
Following World War II in October 1945, 50,000 U.S. Marines were 
dispatched to North China to assist Chinese Nationalist leaders in 
disarming and repatriating the Japanese in China. These troops were 
in addition to approximately 60,000 soldiers remaining in China at the 
end of World War II — a total approaching the number of soldiers in 
Iraq as of September 2008. In all of these, there was a religious subtext 
as American Christians — now expanded beyond Protestants to 
include significant numbers of Roman Catholics and Jews — faced 
down "heathens" and "pagan" forces around the world. 

The western hemisphere was frequently the site of American 
invasions to protect commercial and military interests or to punish 
perceived miscreants. Armed with the "Monroe Doctrine" of 1823 
and the "Roosevelt Corollary" of 1904, asserting the right of the 
United States to intervene militarily in Latin America, American 
forces invaded other countries unilaterally with Warrants of their own 
making. 3 War with Mexico in 1846 was hardly the last invasion of 
Mexico by U.S. forces. From 1914 to 1917, American forces occupied 
portions of Mexico in an undeclared war conducted by U.S. forces 
against the military forces of Francisco "Pancho" Villa. On March 19, 
1915, General John J. ("Blackjack") Pershing led an invasion of 10,000 
soldiers into Vera Cruz to capture Villa in what became known as the 
"Punitive Expedition." In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries (the first age of American international imperialism), 
U.S. Marines were repeatedly sent to "protectorates" in the Caribbean 
including Nicaragua, Honduras, Panama, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic. Most of these interventions were launched to defend 
American corporate interests and invariably led to massive losses of 
civilians, rebels, and soldiers. As recently as 1965, American leaders 
dispatched 20,000 soldiers to the Dominican Republic at the same 
time they were building a force in Vietnam that would peak at 543,000 
military personnel in 1969. 

As America's imperial reach expanded to native peoples, vast 
and, for the victims, never forgotten suffering followed. For fourteen 
years, from 1899 to 1913, US forces protected American interests and, 
in the process, brutally suppressed Filipinos who were seeking imme- 
diate national independence (using 1776 as their model!). Racist and 
religious hatreds on the part of American occupiers meant that 
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Filipino prisoners were among the first to experience at first hand 
brutal instances of torture, including the newly invented technique of 
water boarding. When put on trial for torture, American officers suc- 
cessfully defended their actions under the rubric of "military neces- 
sity," a rationale first articulated in the Civil War by President 
Lincoln's legal advisor, Francis Lieber, to excuse northern attacks on 
undefended civilian populations in the Confederacy 4 No senior offi- 
cers in the Philippines were held to account and only a handful of sol- 
diers received token punishments. Some Americans, like Charles 
Francis Adams, scion of two American presidents, and Commander of 
an all-black regiment in the Civil War, protested the token punish- 
ments of American officers as "almost farcical" and continued: "If we 
are, or appear to be, satisfied with them [the sentences], it would indi- 
cate that as a Nation we regard the killing of people and the devasta- 
tion of a country, and the practice of torture as mere peccadilloes." 5 
Indeed. 

The cumulative totals of American wars and substantial mil- 
itary interventions are mind numbing. Historical sources and the 
Congressional Record confirm a pattern of almost uninterrupted wars, 
armed interventions, and nuclear standoffs in the Cold War. 
Americans have fought twelve major wars including the Seven Years 
War, the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, 
the Civil War, the Spanish American War, World Wars I and II, Korea, 
Vietnam, the Persian Gulf, and, most recently the "War on Terror." 
But this is only a Start. In all, I have charted 280 military interventions 
or nuclear standoffs outside of the United States on every corner of 
the globe, in addition to the already referenced 29 Indian wars on the 
continent, for a total that exceeds 300. 5 Of course, some campaigns 
involved hundreds of soldiers rather than thousands (or millions), 
and some lasted only days, not years. But no matter how large or how 
small, they do constitute acts of war. The only twentieth-century 
decade with fewer than ten interventions was the "depression 
decade" of the 1930s, when there were only three minor events sug- 
gesting, ironically, that economic bad times are good for Americans at 
war; they couldn't afford the guns! 

Once exposed to these totals, it would no doubt soothe 
American uneasiness if they knew that the majority of these inter- 
ventions were in self-defense, but the record shows otherwise. In 
stark contrast to the mutually devastating wars of invasion on the 
European and African continents, foreign attacks on post- 
Revolutionary American soil total four: the British bombardment of 
American territories in the War of 1812, Pearl Harbor, the World Trade 
Center bombing in 1993, and 9/11. 
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While the term "generation" is famously easy to employ in 
historical scholarship, and notoriously difficult to define, we can take 
a simple definition of generation as a twenty-year cohort. With this as 
a yardstick, it becomes clear that there has not been one generation in 
America's colonial and national history that has not known substan- 
tial wars of conquest and dominion. 

If these illustrations confirm anything, it is that, contrary to 
American mythology and a selective national memory the norm for 
American national life is war not peace. Yet, apart from countless war 
monuments and memorials (especially to the Civil War and World War 
II), wars are deeply suppressed in American memories. We more easily 
resort to war as a metaphor for nonmilitary campaigns than for the lethal 
killing of war itself . We speak naturally of declaring a "war on Cancer," 
or a "war on drugs," or a "war on poverty" while the actual experiences 
of bloody shooting wars and armed interventions remains moot. In our 
current wars in Iraq and Afghanistan (as of 2008), American journalists 
are even forbidden from showing dead American soldiers, even in 
coffins, to insulate Americans at home from disturbing scenes. 



II 

With this overabundance of skirmish and slaughter it is, 
therefore, staggering to see their absence in so many histories of 
America. Students of religion have long believed theirs to be a subject 
utterly ignored by general surveys. Yet they will be surprised, too, to 
find that those same histories serve no better the grim work of war. In 
a recent article, historian Jon Butler has traced the Virtual absence of 
religion in U.S. history textbooks. By the twentieth Century, references 
to religion are so rare that Butler labeis them "jack-in-the-box." 7 In 
American religious history textbooks, there is plenty of religion to be 
sure, but war and politics in geopolitical contexts remain our own 
jack-in-the-box — rare in appearance and never explored in any depth. 
This became obvious to me as I systematically examined major 
American religious history textbooks asking a simple question: what 
of war and religion may be found in these defining narratives? 8 

Judging solely by the texts and monographic writings on the 
meaning of America, any reader would come away with the strong 
impression that, for much of its colonial and national experience, 
America has lived at peace with its neighbors, locally and globally 
How eise to explain the almost complete absence of attention to mili- 
tary excursions in the narrative of America? By at least implicitly 
positing peace as the norm and war the aberration, historians can 
ignore war and concentrate on internal themes and issues that Cluster 
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today under the rubric of "pluralism," "diversity," and "identity." 
The question: who are we? has no corporate focus but instead has 
become refracted through a myriad of many "we's" whose "lived 
histories" scholars are imaginatively recovering "on the ground." 
Meanwhile, the more encompassing and collective question of who 
are we as a nation (singular) of war is not raised. Nor, relatedly is the 
question of religion's contribution to this nation of war. 

Virtually all of the main themes in American religious histo- 
ries presuppose, at least implicitly an America at peace, leaving them 
free to confront internal demons, saviors, and central characters. 
Violence is not ignored, to be sure, but tends to focus on internal vio- 
lence of strike breaking, lynching, and assassinations rather than 
interventions around the globe. 

Despite the wide diversity of publishers and authors, 
American religious texts have tended to engage common themes that 
almost exclusively bypass war and geopolitics. Heeding the call of the 
"New Social History" to write "history from the bottom up," profes- 
sional historians began to employ the categories of social /cultural 
history to recover the lives of "ordinary people" previously hidden 
from the historian's view. The vast influence of the New Social 
History transformed virtually every subfield in American studies, 
including the study of religion. A "New Religious History" appeared 
on the heels of social and cultural history and soon dominated schol- 
ars' narratives. Both were (and still are) deeply invested in the aca- 
demic politics surrounding a response to the Vietnam War. 9 In the 
same way that the "presidential synthesis" disappeared from 
American history textbooks in the wake of the New Social History 
(now thirty plus years old), so too, in recent religious history text- 
books, the old denominational synthesis of "Church History" disap- 
peared in favor of histories and ethnographies reconstructing the 
religious lives of "religious Outsiders." 10 Current narratives dwell on 
social /cultural history themes, with occasional looks to political his- 
tory in the creation of the new Republic and the Separation of church 
and State. Gone are denominational /diocesan histories and in their 
place are recreations of "populär" religion alongside and within pre- 
viously neglected religious groups and movements. But as in earlier 
"Church History," war is absent. 

In terms of coverage, a true E Pluribus Unum constitutes the 
history of America's religious narrative. Originally the focus was on 
the Unum and a denominational synthesis, dominated by the "main- 
line denominations," as representing the essence of America's reli- 
gious heritage. A backlash in the 1960s with the rise of the New Social 
History led to a concentration on pluralism and the politics of 
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identity. Assuming peace as the national, geopolitical backdrop, his- 
torians focused on racial, ethnic, and gendered identities within 
American life and their religious connections exploring religious Out- 
siders from conservative evangelicals and Pentecostalists, to the black 
church in America, immigrants, Mormons, women, and the poor. 

In the most recent edition of Winthrop S. Hudson's and 
John Corrigan's Religion in America, the story unfolds in familiär fash- 
ion, beginning with colonial origins and moving through the 
Revolution. 11 The historians pay substantial attention to the Great 
Awakening and the Puritan influences on "the birth of the republic." 
From there the story moves to disestablishment in the new republic, 
the Second Great Awakening, and the "triumph of Methodism." The 
twentieth-century sections are largely denominational, expanding on 
the mainline Protestants to include Judaism, the black churches, and 
"the maturing of Roman Catholicism." Throughout, the subject of 
religion as it relates to American wars is virtually unmentioned. The 
chapter on "the birth of the Republic" doesn't cover the war, while the 
Civil War and World War II receive one paragraph each. 

Julia Mitchell Corbett's outstanding survey of Religion in 
America captures the themes of present historical inquiry as well as 
any In the closing sentences of her text, she sums up the preoccupa- 
tion of American religious history texts and, presumably, the survey 
courses on which they rest: "Pluralism and disestablishment mutu- 
ally reinforce each other in the United States. Together, they provide 
the ideal legal climate in which understanding and appreciation can 
flourish. But pluralism and disestablishment by themselves are not 
enough. They must be supported by the commitment that each of us 
makes to bringing a Community of neighbors, not strangers, wherever 
we live and work." 12 

If pluralism, diversity, religious "Outsiders," "sects," race, 
and gender constitute major organizing themes in American religious 
history texts, the absence of war coverage constitutes an elephant in 
the room. Even as Corbett organizes her text around definitions of 
religion and major ethnic and racial groups, so does war disappear 
almost entirely. No references to "war" appear in the index. The only 
appearance of the Civil War falls on one page in a section on "The 
Black Church in the United States." 13 The "American Revolution" 
does not appear at all. 

The most recent religious history text by Jon Butler, Grant 
Wacker, and Randall Balmer extends beyond 9/11 to the American 
decision to invade Iraq on questionable "just war" rationales. 14 But 
again wars are marginalized. The American Revolution appears exclu- 
sively as a "secular" ideological event; the place of churches, chaplains, 
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and faith-driven soldiers and statesmen never appears. Likewise the 
Civil War is briefly referenced as the product of "many causes," even as 
the war itself and its religious meaning to America is bypassed in favor 
of the history of abolition and a reflection on the religion of Abraham 
Lincoln, in particular his second inaugural address (a favorite subject 
in almost every religious history text). 15 In the twentieth Century the 
great wars are largely ignored in favor of familiär postwar discussions 
of neo-orthodoxy theological conservatives, the G.I. bill, Roman 
Catholics, Billy Graham, and civil rights. It closes, like Corbett, with a 
meditation on "religion in a pluralistic society" 16 

While wars are absent in most American religious history 
texts, peace is certainly not. Though pitifully small in number, reli- 
gious peace movements and denominations receive as much atten- 
tion as war in religious history textbook coverage. In lieu of extended 
treatments of American wars, Edwin Scott Gaustad and Leigh 
Schmidt (Religious History of America) and Martin Marty (Pilgrims in 
Their Own Land) both devote only paragraphs to America's major 
wars and, like all others, no attention at all to unbridled military inter- 
ventions conducted by U.S. forces. Both books highlight the roles of 
peace movements in the twentieth Century as well as the peace 
churches and their witness against unpopulär wars. 17 Despite their 
relatively slight numbers, Amish, Hutterites, Mennonites, the 
Brethren, and, of course, the Quakers all receive high marks for their 
"distinctive witness against war and violence." The notion that the 
vast majority of American religious groups have no problem with 
military interventions as "just wars" (however they are defended) 
receives scant attention. Other texts also highlight peace, thus reflect- 
ing the deeper populär notions that religion in America is better 
understood in terms of its peace testimony than its Support of war. 18 
Left unasked in these texts is the question why did American religious 
actors feel compelled to preach peace. And here the answer must con- 
front the elephant in the room. 



III 

Judging from the texts, scholars of American religion ignore 
almost all external geopolitical engagements once English immigrants 
are dropped off the boats in the brave New World. Nor is there much 
sense of the religious significance of an active American military and 
corporate presence around the world, which, indeed, translates into 
millions of ordinary American male and female soldiers (and thou- 
sands of chaplains), enacting America's "mission to the world." These 
are not the "ordinary people" of American religious history. 
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Inspired by the New Social History generally, American reli- 
gious historians have recovered the stories of missing peoples, races, 
and movements in closely focused studies that rarely look up from 
the microscope. For thirty years, American religious historians have 
followed American historiography generally in repudiating the pre- 
vious school of "consensus" history in favor of new narratives char- 
acterized by conflict, cultural collision, and contestation under the 
covering theme of "pluralism" and "diversity." Consensus — the 
notion of a shared identity and destiny — is seen as a fiction cooked up 
by sociopolitical elites in the interests of maintaining their Status as 
cultural guardians. While there is much truth in this indictment of the 
old consensus history, I would argue that it is still possible to discover 
a consensus that does indeed define American identity but in ways 
that hardly fit the celebratory paeans of the 1950s. 

If war is the norm in American history why have religious 
historians been singularly tone deaf to its screams and noise? One 
explanation is surely the distasteful nature of the subject matter. War 
is killing and maiming and destroying, so not especially uplifting to 
pursue. In modern times, it is perhaps all the more unpleasant to con- 
template as young men and women suffer and die while the home 
front continues pretty much as if nothing is happening. No amount of 
exposure can inure the witnesses to hard pain and suffering. No sane 
person can witness humankind's inhumanity and savagery without 
revulsion. So it is easier simply to ignore it and tune into other Chan- 
nels, historiographical no less than televised. 

But there are also deeper historiographical reasons for the 
deafness that have to do with the aforementioned New Religious 
History that emerged in the 1970s. Put simply, religious historians no 
less than social historians want to define themselves against the prior 
consensus tradition. And that means scant treatment of any themes 
related to political or economic history, or, indeed, to "elites" gener- 
ally. Deeply concerned with the total silencing of religion in Standard 
U.S. history survey texts, writers on U.S. religion evade the Standard 
chronological markers to offer an alternative vision of the American 
past that is not so structurally determined by American political his- 
tory. Thus, to understand the absence of war in American religious 
history it is helpful to recognize the at least implicit Opposition to 
political and economic history in the New Religious History. 

Yet this oversight represents a serious overcompensation. 
Clear-eyed recognition of war makes hard such evasions. If American 
religious historians engage the subject of war, they will understand 
how important religion is in the political and diplomatic world: wars 
were made as much by religion and religious actions as wars made 
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religion and religious action necessary. In other words, we see religion — 
and America — in a different light. 19 

Missing from the New Religious History is the idea that there 
is indeed a consensus in American history that lies at the core of its 
being. Put bluntly the American consensus consists in America's faith 
in the Institution of war as a divine instrument and sacred mandate to 
be exercised around the world. This is hardly the ehest- thumping tri- 
umphalism of the old consensus history where peace and liberal insti- 
tutions rule, but it is a foundational building block — perhaps the 
foundational building block — of America's reeeived identity Where 
1950s consensus historians celebrated the "liberal tradition" in 
America that made America the "last great hope," it is also possible, 
and I believe useful, to see the power of an American consensus 
throughout its history without the self-righteousness and messianism 
of the older histories. 20 

Without religion, the Institution of war could not have 
thrived in American history. Religion not only provided an overarch- 
ing meaning to America as "exceptional," and "messianic," it also 
contributed to the blind eye Americans have cast toward their 
nation's myriad military adventures. When churches did cast their 
eyes on American wars, it was usually by way of asserting divine 
blessing and pleading for divine deliverance and triumph. From 
seventeenth-century origins to the present, American wars have been 
fed by a mutually reinforcing blend of religious jeremiad and nation- 
alism. One cannot understand the language of judgment and redemp- 
tion without also understanding America's pereeived role as a 
"redeemer nation." 21 This leads to troubling questions: to what extent 
did churches partieipate in this great evasion? To what extent did 
notions of the "spirituality" of the church, and its evangelical mission, 
abdicate responsibility for monitoring an American leviathan created 
in not insignificant measure by the religious mandate of America's 
"errand into the wilderness"? And why have religious historians been 
so complicit in maintaining their silence on the subjeet of war and the 
religious meaning of America? 

How might recognition of the war consensus in American life 
reshape the narrative of American religious history? Much of the last 
twenty years of religious history has turned our eyes to the unseen 
subjeets of U.S. religious plurality Aided by ethnic studies and gen- 
der studies, these works responded passionately to the sense that our 
histories narrate a mastery, a providence, not experienced by many 
Americans (or, at the very least, not including many Americans). 
The point of these reclamations was to show the violence of master 
narratives, the violence of exclusion. Now, it is time to lasso the 
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accomplishments and to scrutinize the violence of war. As an exam- 
ple: we know, now, that the Civil War was a set of civil wars, involv- 
ing multiple shades of actors on multiple home fronts with multiple 
economic, gendered, and political needs. But what we do not yet 
know was now those multiplicities solidified into corporate positions 
of violence. As our scholarship has gotten more intimate, we have 
fractured so much as to miss the banners and the companies and the 
missions. Who made war moral, and how? 

Once the internal fascination makes way for a broader exam- 
ination of American religion in a transnational context, with war as 
the spine of the text, the particularities of race, class, gender, and eth- 
nicity no longer constitute the story of a fragmented American reli- 
gious identity One prominent example among American religious 
history texts that begins to point us in the direction I am suggesting is 
Catherine L. Albanese's American Religions and Religion. Her title is 
revealing. The text is divided into two parts, beginning with the 
familiär themes of pluralism and diversity amid America's religions 
(plural), but then turning to a consensus American religion, which she 
labeis "civil religion." The concept of civil religion is certainly not 
original to Albanese and reaches back to Robert Bellah and, before 
him, Rousseau. The concept enjoyed a renaissance in the 1970s amid 
mounting disillusionment over the war in Vietnam. 22 But no other 
text traces the Singular influence of this "religious nationalism" as 
much as Albanese. 23 

Although reluctant to dwell within the seams of battles and 
wars to any appreciable extent, she nevertheless recognizes that "civil 
religion grew and changed throughout American history, and its 
presence was particularly visible in millennial fervor during 
wartime." 24 Building on her own pioneering scholarship on the civil 
religion of the American Revolution, Albanese Covers the course of 
the jeremiad during the Revolutionary War and traces the ways fast 
days "were conceived as occasions to call patriotic Americans to 
repentance for sins that could damage the Revolutionary War effort 
and to thank God for successes in battle." 25 Albanese extends the 
thread of civil religion through the War of 1812 and, very briefly, the 
Civil War, and takes the theme into the twentieth Century with pass- 
ing references to the First and Second World Wars, Korea, and 
Vietnam. 26 Of course, Albanese's work is not without problems. One 
is her tendency to bury civil religion prematurely noting its "lessen- 
ing hold" in the 1990s when she wrote the text. Recent events have 
confirmed a striking continuity in religious nationalism in America. 27 
More problematic, Albanese sees the correlation between war and 
civil religion in America, but she fails to address causation and the 
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indispensable role that churches played in promoting the "religious 
nationalism" of civil religion in time of war. 28 But this does not alter 
her innovative insights into the consensus of American civil religion. 
This is a foundation to build upon. 

For religious history to correct social history's overcompen- 
sation it will have to re-engage the original preoccupations of histori- 
ans with politics. It will also have to re-engage the old preoccupations 
of "church historians" with theology and ideas, albeit not as the his- 
tory of "truth" and "heresy" or "belief" and "correct practice" but as 
an aspect of the history of nationalism and millennialism. Finally a 
new religious history attuned to consensus must challenge the ongo- 
ing vogue of "social" and "cultural" history both among American 
historians generally and American religious historians in particular. 
Any overarching narrative of American religious history needs to 
balance the internal concerns of race, class, gender, and ethnicity 
with the public arenas of politics and economics. Historians will 
again have to engage "great [white] men," albeit in a prophetic vein 
that understands the meaning of America at its deepest, most prob- 
lematic level. 



Notes 
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